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TELEVISION AND THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS 


By Paul Witty 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


The intensity of the response of many 
parents and teachers to questions concerning 
television reflects their recognition of the 
presence of a great, new, and tremendously 
appealing medium for entertainment and for 
education. Some parents insist that children 
are aggressive and irritable as a result of 
over-stimulating TV programs which lead to 
sleepless nights and fatigued eyes. Others 
report that TV usurps the leisure time of boys 
and girls and leaves little time for wholesome 
recreation, reading and other activities. 

A recent report in Time (Feb. 5, 1951) in- 
dicates that they have some grounds for their 
complaints and fears. Eighteen viewers “sat 
in relays in a Manhattan hotel watching, for 
an entire week, all the shows telecast on seven 
TV sets tuned to each of the New York channels. 
Out of the seven-day ordeal, the viewers got 
(1) eyestrain, (2) recurrent headaches, (3) a 
low opinion of commercial television.” They 
found that “Children’s programs got 12 per cent 
of TV’s time, but many of the shows seemed to 
bear little relation to youngsters’ tastes and 
needs.” In this issue of Time, TV men them- 
selves are said to confirm these conclusions, 
since many of them believe that TV is just 
“warmed-over radio”; that it needs “more orig- 
inal shows, better news programs, more ade- 
quate public service and education efforts.” 

Teachers too have frequently stressed some 
serious limitations in TV programs. In fact, 
about a year ago, the statements of a teacher 
were widely publicized as a result of her quit- 
ting her job in Bergenfield, New Jersey, because 
her pupils were “restless, excited, and heaped 
up with energy” as a result of TV. Moreover 


they expected her to be an entertainer, not 
a teacher. 

It is true that some teachers apparently 
find difficulty in interesting children in 
academic subjects which are decidedly less 
appealing than adventurous, exciting of fer- 
ings on 1V. Other teachers, however, recog- 
nize the possibility of associating children’s 
strong interests in television with experiences 
in reading and other desirable activities. 

And some parents cite improved family relation- 


ships and greater companionship as a result of 
TV in their homes. 


Results of Surveys of Effects 
Of Television Upon School Children 

“There has been much discussion about the 
influence of TV on grades. In a survey made 
in the high school of Roselle, New Jersey, it 
was found that the grades of pupils who watch 
TV regularly dropped 15 per cent. In another 
survey made in Stamford, Connecticut, 15 per 
cent of the students reported that TV inter- 


‘fered with their homework. In a third study, 


the grades of high school students were ex- 
Continued on page 11. 
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From the President 
THE COUNCIL'S MISSION 


We live in a world in which over one 
half of the people cannot read. In some of the 
nations where some of the people can read, 
they are permitted to read only what the 
rulers desire. These facts should give great 
concern to an organization calling itself, 

“The International Council for the Improvement 
of Reading Instruction.”’ 

When I first heard of the Council, I 
thought, “That is a good idea. There ought 
to be an international body concerned with 
reading instruction. There can never be one 
world until the peoples of the world have the 
right to read and think for themselves.” 

To undertake at once the internationalizing 
of reading instruction and to make people in 
all countries aware of what has been learned 
from a half century of research and a century 
and a half of experience, would seem to be a 
pretty big task. 

The first step, I think, is to organize 
local councils in all the states of the Union 
and the provinces of Canada. I read with 
pleasure the announcement in the last Bulletin 
of the organization of a council of 695 members 
in Toronto. The announcement of the formation 
of the Mohawk Valley Council last autumn was 
good news, too. In a limited sense, then, we 
are international. Now our great goal must be 
to reach more teachers of reading through more 
local councils. 

I hope that this year we can organize many 
strong local councils. There should be at 
least one in every city and regional councils 
for rural areas, 

It seems to me that the International 
Council for the Improvement of Reading Instruc- 
tion has a mission. That mission is not only 
to draw more closely together the million or 
so teachers of reading in the United States 
and Canada, but to share with all peoples our 
vast enthusiasm for the teaching of reading and 


our belief that the right to read is the inalien- f 


able right of all. We shall never become one 
world until the people of the world can read 
and think critically for themselves. When that 
occurs, we may hope that right and truth will 
triumph and that the truth will make us free. 


Gerald A. Yoakam 
President, I.C.I.R.I. 
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READING WITH UNDERSTANDING 


By Gertrude Hildreth 
Professor of Education 
Brooklyn College, New York City 


Every teacher knows that children will never 
enjoy books or be able to use reading materials 
effectively in school studies unless they can 
read easily with understanding. Most teachers 
have given study-type assignments in readers 
or subject matter texts accompanied by lists 
of questions to be answered, only to find to 
their astonishment that few in the class could 
read the selections well enough to answer all 
the questions. A vexing situation is the pres- 
ence of so many children in typical classrooms 
trying to decipher material that is obviously 
“over their heads.” For the slow learers, the 
gulf between what they are supposed to read 
and the level at which they can actually read 
with understanding is especially wide. Re- 
quiring all the pupils to “cover the ground” 
in required reading tends to put the material 
ahead of the children, with disastrous re- 
sults for those who cannot keep the pace. 

Drill is not profitable, learning cannot 
result, if the material is definitely beyond 
the capacities of the learners. In this event 
effort is wasted and distaste for reading en- 
sues. To advance in reading with understanding, 
the first essential is that children work with 
material of suitable difficulty level. Qhil- 
dren find school tasks congenial when the work 
is well within their capacity to achieve 


Taking Readability Into Account 
In Reading Instruction 

One sure way to improve reading with under- 
standing is to take the factor of readability 
into account in reading instruction. By 


readability is meant the relative difficulty 
of the material determined by evaluating the 
vocabulary of the text and certain features 
of sentence structure that make for ease or 
difficulty in interpretation. There is also 
the readability of the individual pupil to 
be considered. We must ask, “Can this par- 
ticular child read this material, this story 
or selection easily with full comprehension, 
and with a minimum amount of help from the 
teacher?” If the answer is no, then the mate- 
rial is too difficult, no matter how attrac- 
tive it may be in other ways. 

Experienced teachers, librarians, and 
editors have had this concept of readability 
in mind whenever they have attempted to rate 
books in tesms of pupils of a given age, 
“About right for seven-year-olds,”’ “Too diffi- 
cult for the ten-year-olds,” or “This book on 
helicopters would be interesting to Sammy, 
but he would find the vocabulary too difficult.” 

Matching the reading to the children’s in- 
terests is another step in the direction of 
insuring reading with understanding. When chil- 
dren are interested they concentrate better, 
more fully apply themselves to the learning 
task, and therefore learn with greater success. 


Rating Readability of the Material 

Within recent years a number of scientific 
methods have been devised for determining the 
factors that contribute most largely to read- 
ing difficulty and for evaluating readability. 
By keeping in mind the fact that vocabulary and 
sentence structure count heavily in determin- 
ing reading difficulty, teachers can make in- 
formal evaluations of the readability of chil- 
dren’s books even without the use of mathe- 
matical formulae. Here are some suggestions: 

1. Most standard reading text series and 
other textbooks have already been classified 

Continued on page 4. 
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READING WITH UNDERSTANDING 


Continued from page 3. 


and graded according to readability level 
through try-out before publication on chil- 
dren of different grade levels. Accept the 
judgments of the publishers as to the read- 
ing level of these books. For non-text book 
materials, accept the ratings and judgments 
of experienced’ librarians and authorities in 
children’s literature. 

2. Try out the materials with children of 
known reading achievement (fluency in silent 
reading. ) 

3. Ask the more capable and mature children 
to rate the books for other children. 

4. Take a close look at the vocabulary and 
sentence structure of representative passages. 
Short, simple sentences make for easy reading; 
complex sentences place the material at a 
higher level. Conmon words, frequently re- 
peated, make for easy reading. Less common 
words, those that are polysyllabic, those of 
Latin origin, with prefixes and suffixes make 
for harder reading, other things being equal. 

5. Another alternative is actually to sub- 
ject representative samplings of the material 
to a mathematical readability check. getting 
someone who is experienced in this work to do 
it. 

No one claims that vocabulary and sentence 
structure are all that contribute to readabil- 
ity. Other features are the interest appeal of 
the materia], the appearance of the book. the 
matter of illustrations, the size of type and 
format. These matters are usually more obvious 
and more easily judged than the other aspects 
of readability listed above. 


Rating Readability of the Children 

Here are some of the ways in which a teacher 
can rate the readability of the pupil: 

1. Have him read aloud passages of known 
difficulty. 

2. Test the pupil on word knowledge in the 
vocabulary of materials of known difficulty. 
Obviously, if the pupil misses more than 20 
per cent of the words in an informal reading 
test based on story material, the material is 
probably too difficult for him to use for 
practice in independent silent reading or for 
study purposes 

3. Test silent reading comprehension with 
informal check tests on the content and vocabu- 
lary. Use the short answer types of items such 
as are found in any good study text or work- 
book. All the better reading series and the 


children’s periodicals provide their own self. 
check exercises which serve this purpose. 

4. After the pupil has read aloud, ask him 
to tell you what he has read. Repeat for silent 
reading. If the pupil cannot comprehend 75 per 
cent or more of the material, it is probably 
too difficult for him. 

5. Note the child’s emotional reaction and 
his comments when asked to read material of 
various levels. He wil] show more satisfaction 
with material he can understand easily. 

6. Observe whether or not the child seems 
interested in what he has attempted to read. 

7. Provide an array of materials of differ- 
ent difficulty levels and ask the pupil to 
select something that he thinks he can read 
well. Children will often have pretty good es- 
timates of their own ability to read with ease. 

8. Use any one of the better standardized 
reading tests as a check on the pupil's approxi- 
mate grade level in independent silent reading. 

One important factor in pupil readability 
is the individual’s general linguistic ability. 
Is he familiar with and thoroughly accustomed 
to the language forms he will meet in reading? 
Has he good oral language comprehension in 
keeping with the language level of the printed 
page before him? Does he use in speaking, sen- 
tences that are comparable in structure to those 
he is expected to read? Jf not. a simpler type 
of reading material, more in harmony with the 
child’ s own language patterns is needed, or 
linguistic skills must be built up before these 
pupils can be expected to advance in reading. 


Bringing Readability of Materials 
And Pupils Into Alignment 

Every teacher recognizes the wide range in 
readability in terms of actual reading achieve- 
ment, linguistic maturity, and learning capacity 
that pupils in typical classes show. Since only 
a small proportion of the class can be expected 
to work profitably at the same level. the 
teacher is faced with the necessity of train- 
ing pupils to work independently at reading 
assignments and other materials to select 
books and work with them largely on their own 
responsibility, so that the teacher can be 
free to work with small groups within the class 
in turn. Some of the time teachers now spend 
drilling the whole class on reading techniques 
might well be spent training pupils for greater 
independence in work and study habits. 

The teacher who attempts to fit the reading 
material to the level of the individual pupils 


Continued on page 14 
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THE QUESTION .BOX 


Py Gretchen Wul fing 
Director, Elementary Education 
Cakland, Califomia 


Q. How can I keep other groups busy while I 
help one group with reading? 


A. Since you did not mention the grade you 
teach, J shall assume that you have a primary 
class in which the problem of independent work 
is more acute than in an intemediate class. 

In general, teachers find that two kinds of 
activity are suitable for the independent work 
period: work related to reading and free- 
choice quiet activities. Because of the young 
child's short span of attention it is wise to 
plan both types during the time the teacher is 
helping small groups at the reading circle. 

Independent work related to reading is suc- 
cessful when the following criteria are met: 

l. The exercise mst be based on the story the 
group has read under teacher direction. 

2. It mst give practice in skills of compre- 
hension word recognition, vocabulary enrich- 
ment. and the like which contribute to the 
child's learning. Mere busy work is a waste 
of tine. 

3. ‘The exercise must conform to good educational 
practice. left to-right eye movement, draw- 
ings free hand and large rather than outlines 
to be cclored. 

4. Each exercise should give practice in one 
skill only. 

5. The form of response should be familiar to 
the children. New types of exercises should 
be presented under teacher direction until 
the children understand exactly how to pro- 
ceed. 

6. Independent exercises should not contain 
unfamiliar words. 

7. Exercises should demand the minimum of writ- 
ing by the children. 

8. (Qhildren should understand what they are to 
do before they begin work. 

9. All independent work should be checked with 
the teacher at a later time. 

When children complete the independent read- 
ing exercise they should be permitted to choose 
a quiet activity for the remainder of the pe- 
riod. The teacher and children plan together 
what kinds of free-choice activities are pos- 
sible in their classroom. The following are 
typical: 


Paint a picture at the easel or draw with 
crayons. 

Play a reading gane (teacher-made games are 
kept on a specific shelf.) 

Practice writing at the blackboard. 

Experiment with magnets or other simple 
equipment at the science table 

Look at the books in the library comer. 

Make something of clay. 


Q I have 36 second graders. How often do 


you think J shouid try to hear each one read to me? 


A. Every child should take part in reading ac- 
tivities with the teacher every day. This does 
not mean, however, that the teacher should 
“hear” each child read a page aloud to her 

each day while the remainder of the group wait 
their turns. 

Reading manuals suggest many ways in which 
all children can read every day. A new story 
is read silently, a few sentences or a page at 
a time depending upon the ability of the group, 
to find answers to questions asked by the 
teacher. A certain anount of oral reading 
takes place during this guided reading as the 
teacher asks one child to read the sentence 
that tells how old John is on his birthday, or 
to read what Alice said to John when she brought 
him a gift. If there is adequate dismssion of 
the story content, there is no need to read 
the entire story orally at this time. 

The following day the story may be reread 
for one of various purposes. There may be audi- 
ence reading to children in mother group. Fach 
child may read a favorite portion while the 
others in his own group. close their books to 
listen, and then ask questions or commend him 
for improved oral reading. Children respond to 
variety in their reading experiences. The in- 
genious teacher can plan many kinds of activi- 
ties which involve both silent and oral reading. 


Q Do you recommend using flash cards in the 
3rd grade to improve word recognition? If so, 
how can I make this practice truly meaningful? 


A. Many children in third grade require prac. 
tice in mastering a basic sight vocabulary. 
While this is best accanplished by reading in- 
teresting stories that present few word diffi- 
culties, there may be need also for more in- 
tensive practice on troublesame words, 

Flash cards serve this purpose if they are 
not used for isolated, meaningless drill. (Chil- 
Continued on page 6. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 
Continued from page 5 


dren who have trouble with these and those or 
with saw and was may place the two flash cards 
together, discuss with the teacher how to dis- 
tinguish the two words and later try to recog- 
nize the words quickly when the cards are mixed 
with others. 

The teacher may give meanings of certain 
words and have children select the flash card 
word which corresponds with the meaning. Or she 
may write a sentence on the blackboard, omitting 
one word. and ask a child to find the card 
with the proper word to complete the sentence. 

Flash cards may be used to practice word 
analysis skills. Words beginning with given 
letter may be selected from a group of cards, 
placed together and then pronounced The same 
plan may be followed for words that rhyme. 
words with long a or short i sounds. 


Q. My fourth grade is made up of 34 individuals, 
all reading at different rates and interested in 
different things They just don’t fall into nat- 
ural groups, yet my principal insists I should 
have three reading groups. What shall I do? 


A. You are quite right in reporting that your 
class is made up of 34 individuals who have 
different interests and different abilities in 
reading. Every normal class has a similar 
range, every teacher must do her best to meet 
the needs of the individuals within her class. 
If a teacher thinks of reading as getting 
children through a prescribed number of books, 
having them answer questions about the material 
read, and perhaps read aloud to her each day, 
then an individualized program will satisfy her. 
If, on the other hand, she envisions social 
and intellectual growth for boys and girls 
through reading, she will provide opportunities 
for them to work in groups. Reading involves 
the mechanics of word recognition, plus under- 
standing what is read, plus thinking about or 
doing something with the ideas gained. “What 
would you do if you were the boy in this 
story?” brings spirited discussion and a 
variety of ideas to be evaluated by the 


SEND YOUR QUESTIONS to be answered in the 
next issue of the ICIRI bulletin. Address 
questions to the editor, Nancy Larrick, 
Care of Young America Magazines, Silver 
Spring, Maryland, 


group. Dramatic reading or dramatization of a 
story are possible only in group situations. 
So is choral reading of favorite poems. And 
how much more fun it is to read a good book 
of fiction if one can share it with others in 
one’s class, perhaps choose two or three 
other children to pantomime an incident from 
the story. Group murals. puppet plays or 
“movies’ based on favorite stories add to the 
fun of reading as well as to the social growth 
of boys and girls. . 

Membership in a given group is not always 
static. The teacher may occasionally select 
children from several groups who need extra 
practice in using the dictionary or enuncia- 
ting clearly as they read aloud. She may en- 
courage children interested in frogs or rocks 
or any other topic to read additional material 
to report to the entire class. Again. children 
from two or three basic reading groups may 
participate some reading easy references and 
others more difficult books. 

Fourth- grade children are eager for group 
experiences. They will find many opportunities 
in the reading program to satisfy this need. 


PAMPHLETS TO WATCH FOR 


Helping Children Read Better by Paul Witty. 
Science Research Associates, 228 S. Wabash Ave. . 
Chicago 4. 1950. 48 pp. Single Copy, 40¢, 
three for $1 00. 

The author discusses reading as an indispen- 
able study tool. as a satisfying leisure-time 
activity. and as a means of personal growth. 
The author suggests specific methods and mate- 
rials that teachers and parents can use to help 
children read better, 

Chapters on preparing pre-school children 
to read, reading in the elementary grades, 
what to do about reading problems, and dir- 
ecting children’s reading interests. Excellent 
for parents who want to know how reading is 
taught nowadays. 


Streamline Your Reading by Paul Witty. 
Science Research Associates. 228 S. Wabash 
Ave.. Chicago 4. 1949. 52 pp. Single Copy, 
40¢, three for $1.00. 

This amusingly illustrated booklet is 
addressed to those who want to improve their 
reading skills and reading speed. A reading 
test of speed and comprehension is given to 
help in determining needs. Follow up 
suggestions are given for improving vocabulary 
and comprehension. Excellent for teen-agers 
and young adults. 
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INFORMAL METHODS OF 
EVALUATING COMPREHENSION 


By Marjorie Seddon Johnson 
Reading Clinic 
Temple University, Philadelphia 


Many teachers and supervisors are concerned 
about the fact that, although their pupils can 
pronounce al] the words, they do not seem to 
understand what they “read.”’ Certainly this 
is not undue concern; for, if “reading” is 
merely a process of pronouncing words, it is 
not really reading at all. Without understand- 
ing, there is no reading. 

How can we, in the classroom, be certain 
that pupils are comprehending what they read? 
This seems to be the question on which teach- 
ers are seeking help. Before the teacher can 
determine the degree to which his pupils are 
gaining understanding from the materials they 
read, he must decide what constitutes compre- 
hension of the material. Are pupils getting 
the main ideas of what they read? Do they 
appreciate the sequence of events in the story 
or experiment? Are they evaluating the authen- 
ticity of the material? Can they give perti- 
nent details to support the conclusions they 
reach? These are some of the questions to 
which answers must be given in deciding if 
true comprehension is being gained. 

What are some informal methods which can be 
used to evaluate comprehension? They are many, 
to be sure. All, however, should grow out of 
one basic principle. Whenever a child is read- 
ing, he should be doing so to satisfy some 
legitimate purpose. If he has a problem to be 
solved through his reading, it will be no 
great task for the teacher to discover whether 
or not he has understood what he has read. He 
will, in all probability. report‘to her volun- 
tarily. He will tell what solution he found, 
perhaps “brag’’ that his own idea was right, or 
complain that he still has not found an answer. 
In other words, if the pupil really has a 
reason for reading, he will spontaneously give 
information on how well he has understood what 
he has read. 


Checking in Practical Situations 

Checking comprehension should take place in 
practical situations wherever possible. 
stance, suppose that a child is interested in 
constructing a vivarium to house salamanders 


For in- 


in the stream near school. With the help of the 
teacher, he finds information which he thinks 
will help him. - The article tells how the vi 
varium should be made. where it should be kept. 
how it should be tended. 

How can the teacher evaluate the boy’s 
comprehension of this material? First he 
might be asked to make up a list of the things 
he will need to build the vivarium. Here is a 
perfectly natural and serviceable way to find 
out whether he understood. Fither he knows 
what material he must get for the job or he 
has not read with comprehension. Second, he 
might prepare to tell the class where in the 
room he would like to reserve a place for the 
completed vivarium, to see if this meets with 
their approval. Can he explain to them why 
this spot would be ideal and the one they al- 
ready have vacant completely unsuitable? Did 
he understand or not? 


Following Directions 
The comprehension of a reading selection 
which gives directions for doing something 
can best be evaluated by seeing whether or 
not the directions can be followed. (Checking 
the comprehension can take place either at 
the planning or the actual performance level. 
Suppose the whole class has been reading 
about experiments which show that air takes 
up space and exerts pressure. Comprehension 
might be checked in this way let a few mem. 
bers of the class volunteer to gather mate 
rials for these experiments. Let others per. 
form the experiments for the group. ‘The under- 
standing achieved from the reading could 
readily be evaluated. Did the volunteers get 
the right materials? ‘The whole class has an 
opportunity to participate in this evaluation. 
and thus their comprehension, too. is checked. 
Why did the experiment fail? Why did the 
paper in the glass get wet when the book said 
that it would stay dry? If Joan knows that 
it is because Ed tilted the glass as he put it 
into the water, she has understood what she read. 
She comprehended, “Push the glass straight dow 
into the water,’’ whereas Fd did not. 


Evaluating Through Discussion 
Group discussions are valuable means of 
evaluating comprehension. Frequently, when the 
checking of comprehension is merely a question 
and answer period, the teachers find out lit 
tle more than that pupils can ‘parrot™ back 
words that they have read, If each person in 
the group was reading for a purpose, he wants 
Continued on page 14 
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PRACTICAL HELPS IN READING 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Ry Mildred PF. Pierson 
Vice Principal Coppin Deme str-tiui School 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Perhaps there is no topic in the elementary 
school today discussed more widely than reading. 
Of all the aids to learning that the modern 
teacher puts to the service of children, read- 
ing holds first place. Jt is through this tool 
that the child is enabled to learn much that 
the school has to offer. Success in other 
school subjects is contingent upon the child’s 
ability to interpret the printed page. A tool 
which can have an effect so far reaching cannot 
be underestimated, Children entering the first 
grade. for the most part have a desire to 
lear to read. ‘This desire must be captured 
and nurtured if reading is to be a satisfying 
experience for then. 

Through experience as a classroom teacher 
and later in an administrative capacity, I have 
become aware of many of the factors involved 
in reading competencies. The three following 
phases have been selected for discussion 
because of their importance in fostering read 
ing abilities. 

1. Creation of an environment for reading, 

2. Selection and adaptation of reading 
materials to individual achievement levels and 
rates of learning. 

3. The role of the teacher. 


Creation of an Environment for Heading 
Purposefui activity is essential in pro 
moting reading competencies. Authorities in 
the field of reading hold that if children 
read to learn incidentally they wil! learn to 
read. ‘leachers are becoming increasingly aware 
of the importance of providing a challenging 
environment conducive to learning to read. For 
example, a first grade teacher labeled pictures 
and objects in the room, Notices. working 
plans and directions to be followed were writ 
ten on the blackboard, The names and duties of 
classroom helpers were pasted on the bulletin 
board. Experiences of the children were written 
on charts. (Children who were capable of 
printing their stories did so, (thers dic 
tated their stories to the teacher Sometimes 
children made individual or class scrapbooks 
of their experiences. These materials growing 


out of their own experiences and useful to 
them as children, were effective in stimulating 
interest in reading. Children were delighted 
to know that the things they did made stories. 
The reading materials were centered in the 
children’s own interests, 

A library corner with a variety of inter- 
esting and colorful books is a necessary part 
of the reading environment. Along with library 
books should be copies of basic readers and 
other supplementary materials on the content 
subjects, Since reading levels vary widely in 
the average classroom books will be selected 
according to the different reading abilities 
in the class, 

Chalienging centers of interests may provide 
many purposeful reading situations. In one ‘cor- 
ner of a fifth grade classroom. the pupils and 
teacher arranged an interesting science exhibit. 
Fooks, magazines. and pamphlets providing in- 
formation on the topics under study were on 
display. Some of the reading materials were 
open to tie pages that related to questions 
that had arisen. 

The community in which the school is located 
can furnish excellent materials around which 
reading situations may be built. Well planned 
excursions can be springboards for many vital 
reading experiences. ‘ihe teacher and pupils 
must know what resources the community has to 
offer and plan to use these resources as a 
laboratory fer learning. The alert teacher 
finds many situations that make purposeful and 
satisfying reading experiences, To illustrate, 
after a trip to the dairy, bakery or farm, 
the stories in the readers. based on these 
activities, have new meaning for children. 
‘hen. too written expression growing out of 
such trips afford additional reading materials 
for the pupils, As the children try to unlock 
the written sources textual and their own -- 
they begin to see the value of learning the 
mechanics involved in the reading process. As 
they do this they concomitantly read to learn 
and learn to read 


Selection and Adaptation of Reading Materials 
lo Individual Kates of Learning 

In order that satisfactory growth for every 
child miglit be assured reading materials must 
be carefully selected and adjusted to indi- 
vidual levels and rates of learning. With the 
wide range of capacities abilities, and in- 
terests found in the average classroom the 
job of selecting suitable materials is a com- 
plicated one. Fortunately textbook publishers 

Continued on page 10 
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PRACTICAL HELPS IN READING 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


By H. Alan Robinson 
Reading Director Central High School 
Valley Stream. New York 


Let pupils have a chance to select texts. 
workbooks library books and references ‘They 
often know their own needs better than their 
teacher does. Furthermore, if they have helped 
in the selection and evaluation, they will 
be much more interested in working with the 
materials, 

Evaluation of reading materials can be 
made by high school pupils if criteria are 
set up by the group with the guidance of the 
teacher. Pupils take such evaluation seriously 
and can usually point out definite negative 
and positive factors as they see them. 

In a recent experiment in our school. a 
group of seventh graders retarded in reading 
set up a criteria and compared two weekly pub- 
lications. Scme of the questions were. 

1. Which has a better quality of paper and 
clearer print? 

2. Are the stories in one more interesting 
than the stories in the other? Why? 

3. Which one helps us more with reading 
skills. tow? 

4. Does the material in one have greater 
variety than the other? What different kinds 
of material are there? 

5. Which one gives us more activities to 
work with? What are those activities? 

Most of the pupils decided in favor of one 
of the publications, The publication was or. 
dered and it has been used quite enthusizustic- 
ally by the pupils. The teacher, of course, 
played an important part in the procedure as 
he was responsible for bringing the two publi- 
cations before the class. If pupils are to 
evaluate, the teacher must know the materials 
well so that those presented for evaluation 
mer:t the pupils’ efforts. 


Be sure students understand the purpose for 
which they are reading This will stimulate in- 
terest and effort. Pupils obtain more practice 
in study skilis and do more extensive reading 
when they have a definite objective. Opening a 
book reading the selection assigned, and 
answering questions about the selection are mean- 
ingless activities in themselves. Vhen pupils 
are given a problem to solve or a topic to 


gather information about, reading becomes a ne- 
cessity and a useful tool. 

One of our eighth grade classes got into a 
discussion of pets because of a series of pic. 
tures we had looked at in a reading text. 
Pupils became interested in various breeds of 
dogs and cats. Through discussion they soon 
learned that they did not know as much as they 
would like to know about the various breeds. 
Each pupil decided to choose a particular breed 
and get information about it, 

After exhausting classroom texts and mate~- 
tials, the pupils decided to visit the school 
library. Time was made available during class 
to visit the library. but pupils began to 


realize they needed special skills to make adequate 


use of reference materials. A series of lessons 
on using references was taught. 

Interest grew as pupils made use of peri- 
odicals and reference books. They decided to 
organize notebooks and offered to write stories 
and poems about the animals they were study. 
ing. Some pupils wanted to include summaries 
of television and radio programs as well as 
reviews of movies. The skills of outlining, 
summarizing and notetaking became important, 
and lessons on these ski!]s were taught. 

When the animal units were completed. in 
formation was shared with the class by each 
pupil reading selections from his particular 
unit orally. Following the oral reading, an 
evaluation was made of the procedure, and 
pupils agreed that they had fulfilled their 
purposes and learned a number of skills. 


Give carefully planned practice in following 
directions ‘The ability to follow directions 
can be developed if the plan is sequential and 
enough time is given for drill. We have had ex- 
cellent results when we worked from the simple 
to the complex and from the oral to the written. 

Give pupils plenty of practice in following 
oral directions, First let them follow such 
simple oral directions as ‘Walk to the right 
corner of the room and write a sentence on the 
top part of the blackboard.” 

Once the pupils can follow oral directions, 
give them simple written or printed directions 
to follow which involve physical movement. 

Then have them follow directions in read- 
ing a short selection and in answering 
comprehension questicns. Repeat the proce- 
dure until most of the pupils are proficient. 
Special aid may then be given to those need- 
ing individual aid. Reading becomes a little 
easier when pupiis have learned to follow 
directions in all subject matter areas. 


The End 
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HELPS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Continued from page 8 


are becoming increasingly aware of this prob- 
lem. They are making noteworthy contributions 
by providing vividly illustrated materials 
covering a wide range of reading levels and 
reading interests. 

A variety of material is essential to any 
reading program designed to meet pupils’ needs. 
To provide a balanced reading program and to 
care for individual differences, the following 
materials are used in our reading program 

1. Basic readers which provide for orderly 
development of fundamental habits and skills 
of good reading. 

2. Books of the literary type and other sup- 
plementary materials dealing with the content 
subjects which provide enrichment and extension 
of the child’s experience, 

3. Fanciful stories and popular comics which 
provide sheer fun 

4: Newspapers and magazines that supply cur- 
rent news. 

5. Audio-visual aids such as pictures. 
slides film strips, motion pictures. phono- 
graph recordings radio and television which 
illustrate and supplement reading materials. 

The basic readers selected for any particu- 
lar grade must be geared to the needs of the 
group. In one of our fourth grade classes. 
there is a reading range of 2 5.5 It is 
obvious that all of these pupils will not be 
reading on the same level in the basic readers, 
The teacher was supplied with a few sets of 
difficult first grade and easy second grade 
readers for the small group of delayed readers. 
The average and accelerated group started out 
with more difficult third grade and easy 
fourth grade readers. Some teachers have found 
it helpful to have the accelerated group read 
one or more difficult third grade readers to 
maintain independent reading skill, fluency 
and confidence before progressing~to fourth 
grade material, Each teacher is aware of the 
limitations of the basic readers and uses them 
as only one element in the total reading pro- 
gram. 

In the library corner are selections from 
literature written especially for children, 
and informational material designed to help 

them clarify and add to concepts developed in 
content areas of the curriculum [In the school 


library a still larger and more varied collection 


of corresponding materials are found. -Coopera- 
tively the classroom teacher and school 
librarian work to develop desirable permanent 
reading habits and interests 

The habit of being alert to what is going 
on in the world can begin in the early grades. 
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My Weekly Reader provides current news writ- 

ten for pupils in grades one through six. 

This popular magazine in addition to keeping 
children abreast of current happenings pro- 
vides practice on such skills as comprehension, 
vocabulary development and organization of ideas. 
Young America and the Young America Readers, 
Current Events, and Junior Scholastic are simi 
larly designed for elementary school children. 
Teachers find these materials of great value 

in providing current materials covering a wide 
range of interests and abilities. Audio. visual 
materials are used widely to promote reading 
abilities. The text films that accompany the 
Alice and Jerry Series are especially helpful 

to first grade teachers in developing oral 
language and enriching vocabulary — primary 
tactors in the beginning reading program. 
Teachers in grades other than the first, also 
use film strips, flat pictures, and recordings 
to promote readiness for reading. A sixth grade 
teacher reported how she aroused interest in the 
story of Hansel and Gretel through the record of 
the same name. The recording, A Shepherd's Life 
in the Alps was used to create interest in the 
story of Heidi 

Heavy demands on the public library were made 
by one group of fourth graders after they had 
seen the motion picture Pinocchio. 

Thus, from the above illustrations. the class- 
room teacher can use a variety of reading mate. 
rials -- both formal and environmental. Such mate- 
rials can be selected and adjusted to take care of 
the wide range of reading levels in children. 


The Role of the Teacher 

The role of the teacher in fostering reading 
competencies in children is a vitally important one. 
She must be enthusiastic about books and share this 
enthusiasm with the pupils in her class. By her 
appreciation of individuals and willingness to 
accept every child for what he is’ she can make read. 
ing a satisfying experience. A child is not labeled 
because he is unable to read. Instead the good 
teacher will use all of the resources available to 
find the cause of the deficiency and provide situ- 
ations that will enable each child to progress at 
his own rate. No child will be introduced to read. 
ing until the teacher is convinced that he is ready 
to read She realizes that readiness varies with 
each individual] and may be a problem at all levels of 
reading. She is aware of the importance or providing 
children with a variety of rich experiences that will 
enable them to read in good time. More concern is 
evidenced in building desirable attitudes toward read: 
ing than in merely mastering techniques. The purpose 
for reading will be made clear to pupils and materials 
of instruction will be adapted to their individual 
rates of learning. Children at all levels will read 
to learn and most assuredly they will learn to read. 

The End 
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TELEVISION AND THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS 
Continued from page i 


anined in relation to time spent in televiewing. 
The grades of the sophomores were recorded 

for a year and a half preceding the study. 
Despite the fact that an average decrease of 
five percent was found in grades TV actually 
seemed to help with some subjects. Students 
viewing TV 15 hours a week or more showed 

an appreciable decrease in scholastic standing 
if they were 'G’ students or better. The in- 
vestigator Philip Lewis found that “E” and ‘'S” 
students might view telecasts for this amount 
of time or more without harmful results. Little 
difference in the number of hours spent view 
ing showed up between semesters in school, but 
boys spent ]0 per cent more time on TV than 
girls. 

In a more recent report Lewis describes an 
English Television class designed to provide 
information and guidance’ The work of the 
committee on Social Changes led to pos. 
itive values including the reduction of tele- 
viewing time at least a third be!ow the general 
average. The course had a vitalazing effect 
on the subject matter as well as a favorable 
influence in capturing the students imagin. 
ation and enthusiasn. 


A Survey of Televiewing 

In an effort to secure data regarding the 
influence of TV on children questionnaires 
were filled out by 2100 pupils in the ele 
mentary schools of Evanston [Illinois in 
April and May, 1950. Interviews and oral 
questions were used to obtain information from 
kindergarten and first grade children. Data 
were also obtsined from teachers and parents. 

Thus survey showed that 43 per cent of the 
pupils have TV sets in their homes. In the 
homes where TV sets are owned the average 
time spent in televiewing is three hours 
daily as compared with a little over an hour 
and one half in homes where there are no 
TV sets. Pupils spend much less time listen- 
ing to the radio than in televiewing, they also 
go to the movies less than formerly. The dom- 
inant reason for their preference js the com. 
bined audio visual appeal of TV as the follow. 
ing comments suggest. ‘You can see the action.” 
“You can see what people look like ” ‘It's 
fun to see as well as to listen. ° 

The responses to one section of the question- 
naire reveal that many pupils find little 
educational valie in TV programs Sixty-seven 


per cent of the pupils state that TV does not 
help with their schoo! work. On the other 


hand 30 per cent of the pupils believe that 
TV helps. 


Responses of Parents and Teachers 

Over 1700 replies were received from parents 
of children in elementary schoo! grades. Fif- 
ty- five per cent of TV owners approve children’s 
programs, while 25 per cent endorse certain 
programs only. On the other hand, only 16 
per cent of the non owers approve children’s 
programs. Six per cent disapprove and 78 per 
cent are undecided or have no opinion. 

Forty eight per cent of the teachers ex. 
press dissatisfacticn with TV ‘Twenty seven 
per cent recognize some serious limitations 
in TV at present but acknowledge its promise 
and potentiality as an «ducational medium. 

Among limitations frequently mentioned are 
the low standard of the educational offerings 
and the poor quality of the entertainment. 
Another frequently mentioned characteristic is 
the inferior quaiity of the informative pro. 
grams on TV. These teachers also criticize 
the children’s choices. One teacher states 
that children s choices today ‘are not programs 
that mght afford informetion or be of educa- 
tional value - instead children select the 
action-packed gory thri!]l laden presentations. 
The teachers point out that the over stimu 
lation of such programs tends to be undesir. 
able for the nervous child and generally dis. 
ruptive to normal wholesome growth. 

It should be indicated that some teachers 
endorse TV. It is of interest that criticism 
is greater among teachers who do not own TV 
sets than it is among those who have sets. 
Moreover, some teachers find numerous oppor 
tunities to associate TV programs with con 
structive educational effort. These teachers 
recognize the present limitations in the 
offerings on TV but they stress the newness 
of the medium and its potentiality for whole- 
some endeavor. 


Some Ways to Improve TY 

Suggestions for improving TV may be readily 
obtained from children This is shown in an 
article by Dorothy McFadden in Parents Maga- 
zine (January, 1949). Ninety three per cent 
of 300 children of ages nine to twelve stated 
that they wanted a greater variety of pro 
grams, They indicated too that they preferred 


Continued on page 12. 
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TELEVISION AND THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS 
Continued from page. 11 


real actors to puppets. McFadden suggests that 
programs be tried out which include: (1) demon- 
strations by skilled craftsmen; (2) news events 
and visits to places of local interest, and 

(3) holiday features. 

In letters I have received from children, it 
has been suggested that TV offerings be ex- 
panded or modified to include a larger num- 
ber of dramatizations of favorite books; 
demonstrations revealing various kinds of 
construction; and programs devoted to 
science, social studies, and current events, 

Recently seven of the nation’s most powerful 
education associations have formed the Joint 
Committee on Educational Television to procure 
FOC allocation of television frequencies for 
educational programs. The Joint Committee is 
asking that at least one television channel in 
each large city be set aside for educational 
use and 20 per cent of the channels in the 
ultra high frequency band, if and when these 
are opened for television. 

Despite this vigorous campaign, columnist 
John Crosby has said “the greatest foe (of 
educational television) is not the greed of 
commercial television but the apathy of educa- 
tors themselves,”’ 


Making the Most of TV 

Results of surveys quoted in this article 
indicate clearly that TV has a stronger appeal 
for children than any other means of enter- 
tainment. TV is a force, however, that can 
be controlled and in many cases used to moti- 
vate accomplishment of studies and home duties. 
The inescapable conclusion seems to be that 
television is a real problem or liability 
largely in homes where it is permitted by 
parents to become one. Fut it should be 
pointed out, too, that many programs are in- 
ferior and that few are available which pro- 
mote and develop worthy interests or offer 
educational stimulation. Parents, teachers, 
and commercial agencies should cooperate to 
develop a series of more worthwhile programs. 
The almost universal appeal of TV to children 
offers an unparalleled opportunity for in- 
fluéencing children in positive ways. 

To counteract the strong influence tele- 
vision exerts on most children, parents and 
teachers might well adopt the following 
suggestions: 

1. Provide rich and varied experiences 
for each child. 
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2. Study each child’s pattern of reading. 
Try to guide him toward a balanced program 
of varied and individually satisfying reading 
experiences. 

3. Know each child and his needs. Find out 
what he is seeing on television or in the 
movies. Let him share with you the pleasure he 
finds in both types of programs. 

4. Set aside a time for reading and dis- 
cussing books and magazines. Read with children. 

5. Guide each child to listen discriminately, 
to read critically and to develop standards for 
appraising comic books, radio presentations, 
movies, and television. Help him to become com- 
petent in recognizing and selecting programs of 
worth. 

6. Provide books and reading materials on 
different subjects and gradually increase their 
difficulty so as to improve children’s reading 
skills. 

7. Remember, finally, that each child needs 
to find job and satisfaction in reading. Help 
him to develop the necessary skills, and then en- 
courage him to read about things that strongly 
interest hin. 

The antidote to television lies in directing 
boys and girls to find pleasure in good books and 
in other desirable activities. To accomplish this 
goal, the home and the school should offer each 
child a series of successful experiences that ful- 
fill his needs and satisfy his interests. 

The End. 


LANGUAGE ARTS CHART 


Growth in Language Arts is a valuable study chart 
(34 x 22 inches) for teachers. [t may be pur- 
chased from the Board of Education of the City 
of New York, 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 2, N.Y. 
20¢. Do not send stamps. 

This remarkably full chart gives the stages 
of growth of children beginning in nursery school 
and extending through junior high school. 

For each level it also gives the personal- 
social development that commonly occurs at 
each stage; the characteristics that appear 
in oral communication, written communication, 
and the selection and use of the resources of 
communication. 


PLEASE send your reconmendations and 
suggestions for the Builetin to the 
Editor, Nancy Larrick, Young America 
Magazines, Silver Spring, Maryland. 
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RECENT RESEARCH IN READING 
ON THE COLLEGE LEVEL 


Py Gertrude H. Willians 
Miner Teachers College 
Washington, D. C. 


Because of the increasing enrollments in 
colleges over the past ten years, wider inter- 
est has developed in respect to various pro- 
blems relating to the academic success of the 
college student. Numerous surveys have 
shown that ineffective reading skills 
are major factors in poor scholarship. 

According to Bear (1) an analysis of the 
most recent studies on the reading efficiency 
of college freshmen disclosed that “on the 
average from 15 to 20 percent may be expected 
to be quite deficient. with from 5 to i0 
per cent so seriously as to need much individ-~ 
ual help.’ 

In an effort to remedy this situation, re- 
medial reading programs have evolved in a large 
number of colleges. Studies concerned with 
the fundamental problems of college reading 
may be summarized readily under three general 
headings. 


Motivation and Interest 

As a result of two surveys made with 
entering students of Phoenix Uollege. Fd 
land (2) reports vocabulary as the most 
urgent shortcoming. Reading spelling, 
grammar. usage, and paragraph development 
were pressing needs according to the con 
bined returns of the two surveys. 

What are the attitudes and motives of stu- 
dents who attend remedial reading classes? 
Robinson (6) reviews the resvlts of a recent 
study to support his conclusion that student 
attitudes and motives influence the results 
of remedial work. He summarizes the attitudes 
and motives of college students attending 
remedial reading classes as follows. 

1. About 40% sought remedial reading aid 
because of an awareness of the reading prob- 
lem and a desire to satisfy a felt need. 

2. About 25% resisted the program because 
of coercion. 

3. 14% were taking the course as a last 
resort after previous efforts had failed. 

4. For about ]0% the remedial program was 
an escape from more ‘ obnoxious” activities 
such as physical education. 

5. 6% of the group were “joiners’’ with no 
particular reading deficiency 


6. Personality aberrations activated 
at least 5%. 


Instructional Problems 

Westfall (8) conducted an experiment to 
determine the extent to which college students 
need. specific help in acquiring technical vo- 
cabularies. The experiment included an individ- 
ual vocabulary premeasure.’”’ a carefully planned 
program to promote vocabulary growth. and a re. 
test of individual vocabularies after a period 
of six quarters. 

The random sampling technique was used in 
the selection of test words. The writer 
assumes that “the student will know approxi- 
mately the same proportion of any similar 
random list of 100 words selected in the 
same way, or of all the words in the diction- 
ary. The average pre-test score for all 
students was 50.49 per cent. Wide differences 
in individual scores were noted in the be- 
ginning and at the end of the experiment. 
Students with the lowest pre-test scores made 
hicher gains than those with higher initial 
scores, Although some gain in scholastic 
achievement was noted it was not large enough 
to be considered statistically reliable. 


To be continued in the next issue. 
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READING WITH UNDERSTANDING 
Continued from page 4 


must have access to a wide range of material 
varying in difficulty, and must have full con- 
trol over the selection of class materials so 
that the reading needs and interests of every 
child can be met. 

Children must be given a chance to browse 
among interesting books so that they can test 
out the material for themselves and make wiser 
choices. 

Pamphlets, children’s periodicals and 
other non-textbook material should be brought 
into the classroom because of the bearing this 
material has on current events, unit studies 
underway in the class, and the children’s cur- 
rent hobbies. The only precaution is to be sure 
that materials of the right level are provided 
and assigned. 

In the construction of experience charts 
widely used in the primary grades, attention 
should be given to the features that make for 
ease or difficulty in comprehension. In pre- 
paring these charts and records, teachers 
should pay close attention to such factors 
as simplicity in sentence structure and vo- 
cabulary repetition, along with interest ap- 
peal and general attractiveness. 

In recent years there has been a trend 
toward “ungrading’”’ the basic texts instead of 
assigning the same text to all the pupils in 
the group without regard for differences in 
pupil readability. In ungrading the text, the 
teachers and school authorities are working on 
the assumption that the pupils should be pro- 
vided with books at whatever level they can 
read with the greatest profit. In the case 
of certain books and children, this may mean 
assigning the books at a higher grade level 
than the original designated level. 

Fortunately, textbook writers and publish- 
ers within the past decade or so have taken 
this factor of readability into fuller account 
in preparing material for both the primary and 
higher grades. Vocabulary and sentence struc- 
ture have been simplified, easier gradation 
is provided through more units, and explana- 
tions are given of harder words. Today it is 


‘possible to obtain a wide selection of reading 


material that fits the varying readability 
needs of children with greater precision. ‘The 
weekly children’s periodicals and news sheets 
set a good example in the scientific con- 
struction of children’s reading material by 
providing material on the same subject at dif- 
ferent levels of readability. 


The End. 
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EVALUATING COMPREHENSION 
Continued from page 7 


to express the ideas he has gotten. 

Only by stimulating such expression of 
opinion will the teacher be able to get a 
clear idea of the results the reading has 
brought. From situations in which open dis. 
cussions of views can be held, teachers will 
be able to detect the weaknesses in understand. 
ing, see what the pupils have missed, realize 
what misinterpretations have taken place. Dif 
ferences of opinion on various questions wili 
arise. Only if there is free expression of 
these ideas, will the teacher realize what the 
words have meant to various pupils. 

Suppose that the reading selection under 
consideration in a twelfth grade class is a 
newspaper article reporting a campaign speech. 
Pupils may have been reading a series of such 
articles in an attempt to evaluate the opposing 
platforms of prospective governors. Their pur- 
pose in reading may have been to see if they 
would consider this man the one for the job 

If the answer from Harry is positive and 
that from Ann is negative. the teacher knows 
nothing yet of the degree of comprehension of 
the article. If the discussion goes on with 
the group giving specific details to support 
these and other generalizations, rereading 
parts which seem to prove or disprove certain 
points, he finds out something about how much 
they understood. If another member of the group 
comments that all the speaker has done was to 
call his opponent names (undefined names at 
that), the teacher knows something about his 
abilities in understanding. Without knowing 
what the pupils thought as a result of their 
reading, and why they thought it, the teacher 
cannot evaluate their comprehension. 


Further Informal Appraisal 

Numerous other methods of informal appraisal 
could be mentioned. Can the group of second 
graders who have just finished reading a story 
plan adequately the dramatization they wanted to 
do? If not, perhaps they did not understand the 
story. Can the fourth grader who has been read- 
ing about cats’ eyes tell that this picture of a 
cat was taken at night? If not, he probably did 
not understand what he “read’’ about how the 
animal’s eyes react to light. 

How can teachers make informal evaluations of 
reading comprehension? Not by just asking ques 
tions and waiting for rote memory answers. In 
stead. by any means which allows them to find out 
what the reader thinks. believes or can do as a 
result of his reading. 


The End. 
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NEW CHILDREN'S BOOKS TOO GOOD TO MISS 


By Nancy Larrick 
Editor, Young American Readers 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


The First Books published by Franklin 
Watts are books to watch for and try out 
with children reading at a fourth or fifth 
grade level. These are informational books 
that make splendid supplementary reading and 
interest builders. Among the best are The 
First Book of Trains, The First Book of 
Trucks, The First Book of Indians, The First 
Book of Cowboys. The list goes on to delve 
into religion, sports, natural science. All 
are well written and beautifully illustrated. 
Price, $1.50 each. 


The First Book of Stones by M. B. Cormack 
(1950). This is excellent for its natural 
science information and its hobby hints. It 
shows how to become a stone “detective’’, able 
to tell the why’s and wherefore’s of every 
stone. Well illustrated and well indexed for 
classroom use. 


The First Book of Bugs by Margaret William- 
son. (1949). This is an extremely interest- 
ing account of the life and habits of crickets 
and their cousins, beetles, flies, spiders, 
ants, moths and butterflies, wasps and bees. 
Beautifully and amusingly illustrated. No 
index. 


The First Book About Babies All Around the 
World by Isabel McLennan McMeeking. 1950. 
Excellent weaving together of all sorts of 
information about babies -- how they dress, 
sleep and eat in various parts of the world. 
Many little chapters are in the form of stories 
of specific children of other lands. These 
stories show clearly the influence of envir- 
onment on our way of life. No index; no page 
numbers. 


Then Came Timothy by Frances Frost. 
Whittlesey House, 1950. 155 pp. Timothy 
Sweetfern is the king of the leprecauns who 
comes sailing in his eggshell boat with a sail 
of cobwebs. Kathy O’Kelly and her grandfather 
have been waiting for this visitor so long that 
they are ready to give him the finest of wel- 
comes. The story is beautifully written with a 
nice poetic quality. Kathy is eight, but the 
reading level of the book is at least Grade 5 


Why Cowboys Sing, in Texas by LeGrand (Hen- 
derson) Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1950. This is a 
delightful tall tale of the first singing cow- 
boy, Slim Jim Pean whose songs made the cattle 
stampede at first. Later Slim gives out enough 
“Yippe yi's’’ and “Yippe yay’s” to bring back 
the cattle and make a song for Texas. Illustra- 
tions are as amusing and gay as the text. 
Perfect for Grades 4-6. 


The Kitten Who Listened by Nura. Harper, 1950. 
$1.50. One family in a mining town wanted a 
kitten although there was not one in the whole 
community, As they look for a kitten, each 
one in this huge family thinks up a special 
name for the kitten. Everyone has a different 
name to suggest, and not one will give in. When 
a rain-drenched little kitten finally arrives, 
he finds he has the longest name in cat history, 
but he likes it. Grade 4. Excellent to read 
aloud to younger children. 


Song of the Seasons by Addison Webb. Morrow, 
1950. 127 pp. $2.50. This is. an exquisitely 
beautiful, almost poetic account of wild 
animals in the four seasons . . . how they 
live, build their homes, raise their families, 
store food, and then rest through the winter. The 
book is packed with scientific information pre- 
sented in a charming, at times almost humorous 
style. Easy reading for Grade 4. No index. 


Pictures of France by Her Children by Marion 
RB. Cothren. Oxford, 1950. $1.50. A book 
of 14 paintings by French boys and girls. Each 
is accompanied by explanatory text in both 
French and English. Grade 4. 


Teru written and illustrated by Lucy Hardon 
Crockett. Holt, 1950. $2.50. A thoroughly 
delightful story of Teru a lovable 12-year-old 
Japanese girl of today who sees her country 
struggling to adjust to democracy. Grade 6-8. 


One Horse Farm written and illustrated by 
Dahlov Ipcar. Doubleday, 1950. $2.00. This 
is a picture story of a farm work horse and 
how he is finally rewarded for his services. 


Grade 2-3. 


More Pottleby Adventures by Gertrude Cramp- 
ton. Alladin, 1950. $1.50. The hilarious 
story of a scatter-brained family whose members 
constantly get into difficulties and whose good 
humor pulls them out. Grade 5 and up. 


The End. 
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Roy A. Kress, Jr. 
Exec. Secty. I C,I.R.I. 
Reading Clinic 

Temple University 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


CJ I enclose $2 9( for my dues as a 
Member-at-Large of the International 
Council for the Improvement of Reading 
Instruction. 


C] I enclose $2.00 for the charter fee 
for a local Council of the J.C.I.RB.I. 


CC] Please send information about form- 
ing a local Council of the I.C.I.R.I. 


Name .... 


Local Council 


FILL OUT THE COUPON above and receive 
the March rssue of the I.C.I.R.I. Bulletin 
as aMember-at-Large. Fetter still, get 
four others to form a Local Council with 
you. Keep in touch with I.C.I.R.I. Head- 


quarters, 


The International Council for the Improvement 
of Reading Instruction 
Room 1000, Carnell Hall, Temple University 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 


BUDDING COUNCIL GROUPS 


Washington, D.C.: Under the leadership of Miss 
Gertnide H. Williams, a group of members-at- 
large of the ICIRI have submitted a request 
for a charter for The Capitol Reading Council 
for the Improvement of heading Instruction 
Miss Williams, President of this newly formed 
group, has announced the following officers. 
Mrs. Anne Pitts, Vice-President, Harry Lewis, 
Secretary, and George R. Washington. Treas. 

This group is planning a Spring Confer- 
ence at the Miner Teachers College in Wash 
ington on April 12, 1951. 


Kingston, Ontario: Miss Helen Hubbs and her 
co-workers in Kingston are hard at work on a 
constitution for their organization. Twenty- 
two members strong, this energetic group pro 
mises to keep the balance. beam still swinging 
heavily in favor of our Canadian neighbors in 
the number of Councils organized. Everyone 
in this organization is already a member- at- 
large and their application for a charter has 
been received by the Executive Secretary. 


Billings, Montana: Mrs. Dora V. Reese. 
Eastern Montana College of Education. has pre- 
dicted the forming of a Council in the Rocky 
Mountain Area. The recent increase in appli 
cations for membership in the ICIRI which have 
been received from this state would indicate 
that she has sown her seed on fertile soil. 
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